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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
"HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS? 


= By ELBERT HUBBARD. 
-f 9 


& The , Subjects: will be as follows: 
I Williagi Morris rae | Macaulay 
2 Robert eee ® Byron 
3 Tennyson . Addison 
4 Robert Burns 
5 John Milton 
6 .Santuel Johnson - 12 Disr 
ON bookiet a month will be issued as usu- f 
al, begirining January 1st. Hereafter the. 
JOURNEYS will be issued by the Roycrofters a 
instead of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, as formerly: | 
The LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1900 will bé 
strictly de ltxe in ferm and workmanship. The. 
type will be a new get’of antique glack fate; 
the initials designed especially for this work by 
Mr, Samtiel Warner (honest Roycrofter); the 
paper is English: band-mage ; thé Dooklets, xy 
~etitched by hand with Silk; a. - pifotogravure af 
portrait iq. each on +e, picts asa aan A 
piece... } 
The price Of these Seckons will be: twenty 
fivé cents each, or $3.00 for the year. 











JHE HOUSE OF LIFE: 
A Sonnet Sequence by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Each of the one hun- 
dred and two sonnets 
begins with a special 
large initial, hand illumined through- 
out; stoutly bound in boards, leather 
back and corners. 











The tout ensemble of this book makes it espec- 
ially suitable for a wedding present, or some- 
thing—being alittle better in point of typogra- 


phy than our “Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” 


Edition limited to nine hundred and 
twenty-five copies on Roycroft 
hand-made paper, each $ 5.00 

Fifty copies specially bound in ooze 
calf, silk-lined, each, 10.00 


” 


P.S.—The ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese 
are all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by 
ordering them. If we had any, we would keep 
them. The original price was $5.00, but the 
copy owned by the late Augustin Daly brought 
$18.50 at auction. 














THE CITY OF TAGASTE : Being 
two essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide 
margins; Caslon old style type ; pho- 
togravure frontispiece portrait of the 
author on Chinese paper ; two spec- 
ially illumined borders and tail-piece. 
Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A 
very good specimen of strong, plain, honest 
book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 

croft water-mark, hand-made pa- 

per, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each, 10,00 
All are signed and numbered by the author. 





THE ESSAY ON WALT WHIT- 
MAN : By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with a “ Little Journey ’’ to the Home 
of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials ; the title page designed 
by Mr. Louis Rhead. The frontispiece on Japan 
Vellum is a photogravure of the bas-relief 
made in the Shop by that strong and worthy 
young man, St. Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in 
limp chamois, silk-lined. Price per 
volume $ 2.00 
Fifty specially illumined, bound in ooze 
calf 10.00 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM: Printed from engraved 
plates made in our Shop—no type 
used in printing this book. Each qua- 
train in hand-illumined border. The 
book is quite different, and some peo- 
ple like it and some do not. 

Nine hundred and twenty-five copies 


on imported English Boxmoor pa- 
per, bound in limp chamois, silk- 


lined. Price per volume 8 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum spec- 
ialiy bound in ooze calf 10,00 





THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER: By John Ruskin. You know 
the story of how Ruskin wrote this 
tale for a beautiful little girl—and 
you know who this little girl was! 
All written in love and therefore vital, 
potent—charged with meaning. The 
book-making part was a labor of love, 


too. 


Frontispiece photogravure portrait of the au- 
thor on Chinese paper. 


On Boxmoor. Price of the book, 8 2.00 
350 copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum, each 10,00 
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THE LAST RIDE: By Robert 
Browning. Each stanza enclosed ina 
separate specially hand - illumined 
border, and signed by the artist who 
did the work. The volume is espec- 
ially designed for Lovers, Book- 
Lovers and Others. 


Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 
croft hand-made paper, bound in 
plain boards, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each 25.00 
Twenty-five copies on Classic Vellum, 
individually bound in full Levant, 
hand-tooled, each 100.00 


No book ever produced at the Roycroft Shop has 
given its makers a complete satisfaction. The 
imperfections and lapses are plainly apparent 
to us—we know when we come tardy off quite as 
well as the most exacting critic. Still we are not 
cast down; and although the Ideal continually 
recedes, yet we know that we have made better 
books this year than last ; and next year we pro- 
pose to make better books than we have this. 
But this book, “ The Last Ride,” is an approach 
to the Ideal ; it has the flavor of the Missal, and 
bears on every page and part the apparent touch 
of consecrated labor. The Young People who 
4 
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made this book found much joy in their work, 
and this joy will be the possession of each one 
of the Elect who owns a copy. And yet it is not 
the Perfect Book! 





CHRISTMAS EVE: By Robert 
Browning, with a sincere and grac- 
ious study of the poem by Mary H. 
Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-il- 
lumined, bound in limp chamois, 


silk-lined, is $ 2.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, bound in 
limp ooze calf, 7.50 





MAUD: By Alfred Tennyson. On 
Whatman hand-made paper, hand- 
illumined, bound plainly in boards, 
roycroftie. . 
Nine hundred and twenty copies, per 
volume, $ 2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies, Japan Vellum, specially 
illumined, 10.00 
This poem in the Kelmscott edition now com- 
mands a figure twelve times the original price. 
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Our book is not equal to the William Morris 
edition, but it is a move in the right direction. 
The title page, initials and ornaments used in 
it were designed especially for this volume by 
Mr. Samuel Warner. 


ES 
Advances in Roycroft Books, 


From the New York Times Literary Supple- 
ment for July 14th, 1900. 


The book auction season of 1899-1900 will be 
remembered for the rapid and thus far sus- 
tained advance in the value of the interesting 
series of books issued by Elbert Hubbard at 
the Roycroft Shop, in East Aurora, N. Y, 
Below is given a list of the more important 
Roycroft books, with the highest prices fetched 
during the recent season : 

t “ The Song of Songs,” East Aurora, 1896, 
(The first book printed at the Roycroft Shop.) 
Anderson’s, April 20, presentation copy from 
Elbert Hubbard, $25. 

2 “The Journal of Koheleth,” 1896, Daly 
sale, March 20, $10. A copy brought $7 at An- 
derson’s, April 20. 

3 “Little Journeys Made to the Homes of 
Ruskin and Turner,” by Elbert Hubbard, 
1896.” Anderson’s, April 20, hand illumined 
copy, twenty-six so made, $18. Daly’s, not 
hand illumined, sold for $16. 
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4 “ The Story of Glynne’s Wife, told by Julia 
D. Young,”’ 1896. (Probably the rarest of the 
Roycroft publications.) Anderson’s, May 28, 
one of twenty-five copies on Tokio vellum, 
hand decorated by the authoress, $26. 
5 “On Going to Church,” by George Bernard 
Shaw, 1896. Anderson’s, May 28, $3. Daly’s 
copy, $3. 
6 “The Essay on Art and Life,” by Vernon 
Lee, (Violet Paget,) 1896. Bangs’s, June 15, 
hand illuminated copy, $9. Daly’s copy, hand 
illuminated, $7 ; Anderson’s, May 28, $7. 
7 Hubbard’s “The Legacy,” 1896, two vol- 
umes. Daly’s copy, rebound, $12. 
8 “ The Book of Job,”’ 1897. Anderson’s, April 
20, hand illuminated & rebound, $21. Bangs’s, 
June 15, $15; Daly’s, $12. 
9 “ Love Ballads of the XVI. Century,” 1897, 
Anderson’s, April 20, illuminated initials, etc., 
$5.50. 
10 “ The Dipsy Chanty,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
1897. (Suppressed after the Kipling-Hubbard 
suit.) Bangs’s, April 10, $10.50. 
11 “In the Track of the Book Worm,” by Ir- 
ving Browne, 1897. Anderson’s, April 20, one 
of twenty-five copies, decorated with water 
colors, $21. Daly’s, ordinary condition, $16; 
Bangs’s, June 15, ordinary, $14. 
12 “Upland Pastures,” by Adeline Knapp, 
1897. Daly’s, hand illuminated, $21. Ander- 
son’s, April 20, illuminated, $12. 
13 Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” 1897. Da- 
ly’s hand illuminated, $20. Earlier in the sea- 
son a copy sold for $7 at Libbie’s ; on April 20 
another copy fetched $10.25 at Anderson’s 
auction rooms. 
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14 Goldsmith’s “‘ Deserted Village,” 1898. An. 
derson’s, April 20, hand illuminated, $15. Da. 
ly’s, illuminated, $15. 

15 “Hand and Brain: A Symposium of Es- 
says on Socialism,” by Morris, Shaw, and oth- 
ers, 1898. Anderson’s, April 20, $4.50. 

16 Mrs. Browning's “‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” 1898. Daly’s copy, $18.50. Anderson’s, 
May 24, $13.25. 

17 ‘As It Seems to Me,” by Elbert Hubbard, 
1898, Daly's, $11. Anderson's, April 20, $7.25. 
18 Morris’s “ Dream of John Ball,” 1898. An- 
derson’s, April 20, $4 

19 FitzGerald’s “Rubaiyat,” 1898. Daly’s copy, 
rebound, $7.50. Anderson’s, April 20, $5. 

20 Tennyson’s “In Memoriam, 1898. Ander- 
son’s, April 20, $10.50. Daly’s, rebound, $7.50. 
21 Hubbard’s “ Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women, 1898. Daly’s copy, re- 
bound, $13. 

22 Hubbard’s “ Message to Garcia,” Bangs’s, 
April 10. Presentation copy to J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, $5. 

23 ‘“* The Appreciation of Ali Baba of East Au- 
rora,”’ 1899. Anderson’s, May 24, hand illumin- 
ated, $6. 

24 Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Rhyme of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,’’ 1899. Anderson’s, May 24, $3.50. 

25 Clarence Darrow’s “ Persian Pearl.” 1899. 
Bangs’s, April 10, $6. 


The Roycrofters will gladly send you 
any of their books on approval. A 
postal card will do it. 
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THE PHILISTINE 
At the Pit Door. 


HE long file of people, two 
abreast, waiting resignedly for 
the hour of 7:30 P. M., look 
round sharply at the open space 
beside them when the girl with 
the guitar gives a2 preliminary 
strum. They are prepared to 
welcome anything calculated to chase monoto- 
ny, for even half-penny comic papers after a 
time cease to amuse, and those reminiscent of 
past performances develop, when they pass a 
certain class, into first-class bores. This is why 
the guitar girl comes opportunely, and when she 
lifts up her chin and sings in a raucous voice to 
a tum-tum accompaniment, the two-abreast 
crowd listens with all its ears. E 243, at the end 
of the queue, looks on tolerantly, being a man 
with musical tastes and consequently of a genial 
disposition. Here singeth one: 
When you meet a nice young person and you 
feel you ’ve seen a worse one, 

And you seek a interduction, don’t you know, 

You are puzzled how to greet her, tho no lady 
could be neater, 
97 



















































THE PHI- ‘ So bes. mp A and a. a. . “ Lydi 
Z: rm: Phe 
LISTINE °°" a deuced lot an, oe = © 
You ponder and consider, and you think mit te 
It’s a foolish, silly waste of time, take this ad- don’t | 
vice, dear boys of mine, perfec 
For all you ’ve got to do is—give a wink. j oe 0 
Give a wink, boys—— 
called 
The long line that reaches to the pit doors finds preten 
itself forced to hum the enticing chorus, either forfeit 
in shrill soprano or growling bass, and one ently | 
young lady by herself, with a pince-nez and sovert 
opera glasses, screws up her lips to whistle it. The | 
The guitar girl gives a second song—a senti- the a 
mental one this time, with good-byes forever much 
and weeping sweethearts and departing emi- terest 
grants, and a waltz refrain, and nearly every- stout 
body dead and done for in the last verse. Then “] fir 
the guitar girl brings a scarlet plush bag that thus.’ 
suggests the offertory, and going down the line, in the 
gleans as much as eightpence-halfpenny. legs | 
A stout man in a tweed cap and loose tweed tarns 
suit, that cries aloud at elbows and knees for the place 
darning-needle ; he has a Windsor chair with chair 
him, and a slip of carpet, and these he places The s 
on the ground with much care and particularity. terou: 
Throws then his tweed cap on the ground, slips ing v 
his jacket off, thumps himself on his broad chair 
chest, and bows to his audience. your 
98 
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“Lydies and Gentlemen: I prepose this even- THE PHI- 


in’ to clime your kind indulgence whilst I sub- 
mit to your notice a few feats of strength. I 
don’t prefess to do anything that’s not done 
perfectly striteforward, and I invite your atten- 
tion to watch whether I do anything that can be 
called trickery. If any one can bowl me out at 
pretendin’ to do something I don’t do, why I'll 
forfeit” —here the stout man slaps an appar- 
ently empty pocket—“I will forfeit five golding 
sovereigns.” 
The long line has been a little unconcerned at 
the acrobat’s lecture; but the mention of as 
much as five pounds seems to quicken its in- 
terests. The heads turn round and watch the 
stout man acutely. 
“I first take up the chair between my teeth— 
thus.” The Windsor chair is swung to and fro 
in the air. ‘I then place the foot of one of its 
legs on my chin—thus.’”’ The Windsor chair 
turns lazily round on its perilous axis. “I now 
place my head between my knees, and I ’old the 
chair in my mouth—thus.” 
The stout man contorts himself into a prepos- 
terous position and does a kind of flag-signal- 
ing with the Windsor chair. “I now puts the 
chair one side, and I ventures to trespass on 
your valuable time for a few minutes whilst I 
99 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





show you some feats equal to those ’’—(the 
stout man for the first time speaks with acer. 
bity)—“ equal to those that so-called acribats 
at the music ‘alls are getting their thirty pun a 
week for.” 

The stout man holds one foot high and dances 
round on the other foot in the manner of the la- 
dies at the Moulin Rogue ; he performs the un- 
attractive “splits,” he stands on his head for a 
few moments ; he walks about on his hands; he 
does nearly everything that nobody else wants 
to do. After each achievement he blows a quick 
kiss to the patient crowd. “‘ Thanking you one 
and all, lydies and gentlemen, for assisting me 
by your kind attention, I now ast you to remem- 
ber that a man’s got his livin’ to make, altho 
p'raps we may ’ave different ways of doing it. 
Can you oblige, miss, by starting the subscrip- 
tion list with a copper ? If I can only get a good- 
looking— Thank you kindly, miss. And you, 
sir.” 

A melancholy staring boy on the pavement op- 
posite. It is quite clear that he is about to do 
something; it is by no means clear what that 
something is to be. When that stout man has 
put on his coat and shouldered his Windsor 
chair and lifted his tweed cap to the crowd po- 
litely, the melancholy boy moistens his lips and 
100 
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grasps the lamp-post with one hand. Then he THE PHI-~ 


(the whistles. He whistles, truth to say, extremely LISTINE 
— well, and he goes stolidly thru the overture to 
bats “Zampa” and a frivolous polka, closing with 
=s “Rule Britannia” in such a spirit as to make 
: every youth in the waiting line feel that unless 
—- he gives the melancholy youth at least a penny 
t la he is nothing better than a traitor to his country. 
tees » A rattling of bones! A banging of tambou- 
or 8 rines! A ping-pong of banjos! Six men in 
+ he straw hats and white canvas suits with scarlet 
-_ stripes and perspiring blackened faces are in a 
nick semi-circle exchanging noisy repartee and— 
S&S when they can think of no repartee—shouting 
be loudly “‘Ooray!”’ 
oa “D’ you ’member that lil song of yours, Bones, 


. that used to make people cry?” 
g it. “DoI’member?” inquires Bones (in the Ol- 


= lendorfian manner) “ that lil song of mine that 
0d used to make people cry? Yes, sir; I do ’mem- 
you, ber that lil song of mine that used to make peo- 
ple cry.” j 

by “Will you ’blige me by singing of it now?” 

Lap Bones is a short boy witha stubbled sandy mus- 
inet tache showing thru the lamp-black on his face. 
has He steps out of the semi-circle, makes a bow 
loos that is almost obsequious, whilst the others clat- 
ter and twang thru the symphony. Then Bones 
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THE PHI- looks up at the side of the theatre, and with a 
LISTINE ®ort of ferocious pathos sings :— 


what is to come, and to a red-faced white-cap- 
ped servant who is gazing intently out of the 
102 


th 
Little Nellie’s joined the ingels, fec 
She has flown to realms above: 
Never more shall we ’ere see her ; P I 
Gorn ’s the little soul we love. 
But the mem’ry of her features, Sc 
Always wif us will remine, 
And the sound of tiny voices, 7 
Lingers in our ears agine. : 
The semi-circle joins in, taking its several parts * 
in a strenuous way. P 
‘ 
Gorn, gorn is she, gorn from all earthly strife, 
Free from all sorrer oe 
The lugubrious purple song has three verses, B 
& the number is enough. The line of pit patrons T 
becomes quite depressed and sniffs a good deal, it 
and one lady, borrowing her husband’s hand- t! 
kerchief, weeps openly and without restraint. t! 
“* Song and dence! ’”’ shouts Tambourine, “ en- c 
titled, ‘Hev you seen a colored coon called 7 
Pete!’” y 
Again a noisy prelude. It is Tambourine him- f t 
self who steps out this time, and he dances a ’ 
few steps on the graveled space as earnest of { 
1 





th a side window of a neighboring hotel he waves THE PHI- 
affectionate greetings and hugs his left side as LISTINE 
tho the sight of the red-faced domestic had af- 

fected his heart. 


, I’m a sassy nigger gal, and me front name it 
is Sal, 


Soft chorus from the semi-circle :-— 

Hev ye seen a colored coon called Pete ? 
Tambourine continues :— 
And the games we darkies play, in the night 


arts and in the day, 

7 Soft chorus as before :— 

* Hev ye seen a colored coon called Pete ? 

1c, But I want to ask you suthin’ and—— 

ons The long straight crowd is beginning to look at 

cal, its watches. The hour is 7:30 precisely, and what 

ud- the crowd asks with much impatience is, that if 

. they don’t mean to open the doors at 7:30, what 

n< on earth makes them put 7:30 in the paper for ? 

led The worst of theatres is that you can never— 
A sound of moving bolts. A closing up in the 

m- + ranks of the long line. A warning word frem E 

a 243. The song stops and the minstrels hurry 

of forward to the moving crowd with their straw 

ip- hats outstretched. It is too late. The crowd is so 

he much engaged in feeling for its half-crowns and 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





























in keeping a steady eye on the gaping open 
doorway that it cannot trouble about any more 
gifts to entertainers. 
“’Pon me bloomin’ oath,” says Tambourine 
with much annoyance, ‘if this ain’t jest like 
me nawsty luck!” 
STEPHEN CRANE. 
Sd 
Consecrated Lives. 


ERE’S a thought, Dearie, 
}| that I give to you because I 
have n’t a very firm grasp 
upon it myself. In order to 
clarify my mind I explain 
to you. And thus, probably, 
Sate hss; do I give you something 
which is already yours. Grateful? of course 
you are—there ! 
The thought is this :—but before I explain it let 
me tell of what a man saw in a certain cottage 
in Denmark. And it was such a little white- 
washed cottage, too, with a single, solitary rose 
bush clambering over the door! An Artist, his 
Wife and their Little Girl lived there. There 
were four rooms, only, in this cottage—a kitchen, 
a bed-room, a work-room and the Other Room, 
The kitchen was for cooking, the bed-room for 
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sleeping, the work-room for work, and the Other THE PHI- 
Room was where the occupants of the cottage ;ISTINE 
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received their few visitors. When the visitors 
remained for tea or lunch the table was spread 
in the Other Room, but usually the Artist, his 
Wife and their Little Girl ate their meals in the 
kitchen, or in summer on the porch at the back 
of the house. 
Now the Artist painted pictures, and his Wife 
carved beautiful shapes in wood ; but they didn’t 
make much money—in fact no one seemed to 
know them, at all. They didn’t have funds to 
accumulate a library, and perhaps would n’t if 
they had. But still they owned all the books 
written by Georg Brandes. 
These books were kept in a curious little case, 
which the Artist and his Wife, themselves, had 
made. 
And before the case of books, was an ancient 
Roman lamp, suspended from the ceiling by a 
chain. . 
And the lamp was kept always lighted, night 
and day. 
Each morning, before they tasted food, the man 
and his Wife read from Georg Brandes, & then 
they silently refilled, trimmed and made the 
lamp all clean and tidy. 
Oho! why, your eyes are filling with tears—how 
105 





THE PHI- absurd—and you want to hear more about the 
LISTINE Arttist, and his Wife and the Little Girl ! 
But, bless me! that is all I know about them. 
However, I do know that Georg Brandes is one 
of the Apostles of the Better Day. His message 
is a plea for beauty—that is to say, harmony. 
He would have us live lives of simplicity, truth, 
honesty & gentleness. He would have us work 
for harmony and love, instead of for place and 
power. Georg Brandes is an individualist and a 
symbolist. He thinks all of our belongings 
should mean much to us, and that great care 
should be exercised in selection. We need only 
a few things, but each of these things should 
suggest utility, strength, harmony and truth. 
All of our actions must be suggestive of peace 
and right. Not only must we speak truth but we 
must live it. Our lives should be consecrated to 
the Good—lives consecrated to Truth & Beauty. 
Consecrated Lives ! 
And so this Artist and his Wife, I told you of, 
were priests of Beauty, and their Little Girl was 
a neophyte; and the room where the Roman 7 
lamp burned was filled with the holiness of 
beauty and no unkind thought or wrong intent 
could there exist. 
Consecrated Lives ! that is the subject. There is 
a brotherhood of such, and you can reach out 
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and touch finger tips with the members the THE PHI. 
round world over. Beauty is an Unseen Reality LISTINE 
—an attempt to reveal a spiritual condition. 
Members of this Brotherhood of Consecrated 
Lives do not take much interest in Salisbury’s 
Political Policy, and all the blatant blowing of 
brass horns that are used on ’Change, in pulpits, 
or by Fourth of July speakers are to them triv- 
ial and childish. They distinguish at once the 
note of affectation, hypocrisy and pretense in it 
all. They know its shallowness, its selfishness 
and its extreme transient quality. 
Yet your man of the Consecrated Life may mix 
with the world, and do the world’s business, but 
for him it is not the true world, for hidden away 
in his heart he keeps burning a lamp before a 
shrine dedicated to Love and Beauty. The Adept 
only converses at his best with Adept, and he 
does this thru self-protection. To hear the 
world’s coarse laugh in his Holy of Holies—no! 
and so around him is a sacred Circle, and within 
it only the Elect are allowed to enter. 
+ To join this Brotherhood of Consecrated Lives 
requires no particular rites of initiation—no 
ceremonial—no recommendations. You belong 
when you are worthy. But do not fora moment 
imagine you have solved the difficulty when you 
have once entered. To pride yourself on your en- 
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THE PHI- trance is to run the danger of finding yourself 
LISTINE outside the pale with password hopelessly for- 








gotten. Within the esoteric lines are circles and 
inner circles, and no man yet has entered the in- 
most circle where the Ark of the Covenant is se- 
creted. All is relative. 

But you know you belong to the Brotherhood 
when you feel the absolute nothingness of this 
world of society, churches, fashion, politics and 
business ; and realize strongly the conscious- 
ness of the Unseen World of Truth, Love and 
Beauty. The first emotion on coming into the 
Brotherhood is one of loneliness and isolation. 
You pray for comradeship, and empty arms reach 
out into the darkness. But gradually you awaken 
to the thought that you are one of many who 
hope and pray alike; and that slowly this one- 
ness of thought and feeling is making its im- 
press felt. 

Then occasionally you meet one of your own. 
This one may be socially high or low, rich or 
poor, young or old, man or woman—but you rec- 
ognize each other on sight and hold sweet con- 
verse. Then you part, mayhap, never to meet 
again, but you are each better, stronger, nobler 
for the meeting. 

Consecrated Lives! You meet and you part, but 
you each feel a firmer impulse to keep the light 
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burning—the altar light to Truth, Simplicity THE PHI- 
and Beauty. No other bond is requiredthanthat LISTINE 
of devotion to Truth, the passion of listening 
in the Silence, the prayer for Wholeness and 
Harmony, the earnest desire to have your life 
r reflect the Good. 
All man-made organization would be fatal to the 
sweet, subtle and spiritual qualities of the 
Brotherhood. For organization means officers, 
judicial robes, livery, arbitrary differentiation, 
and all the vile and foolish clap-trap of place 
and power. It means the wish to dictate, select 
and exclude, and this means jealousy, prejudice 
and bitterness—fifteen candidates for a vacant 
bishopric with heart-aches to match! No or- 
ganization ever contained within its ranks the 
best. Organization is arbitrary and artificial! it 
is born of selfishness ; and at the vest is a mere 
matter of expediency. 
The Brotherhood of Consecrated Lives admits 
all who are worthy, and all who are excluded, ex- 
clude themselves. If your Life is to be a genuine 
consecration you must be free. Only the free man 
‘ is truthful; only the heart that is free is pure. 
How many compose this Brotherhood—who 
shall say? There are no braggart statisticians, 
no paid proselytes with their noisy boastings. 
Two constitute a congregation and where they 
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THE PHI- commune is a temple. Many belong who donot 
LISTINE know it; others there be who think they belong 


and are so sure of it that they do not. 

But the Brotherhood is extending its lines ; and 
what think you the earth will be like when the 
majority of men and women in it learn that to 
be simple and honest and true, is the part of 
wisdom, and that to work for Love and Beauty 
is the highest good ? 

FRA ELBERTUS. 
¥ 


Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


HERE is a religious denomi- 
nation in East Aurora (and 
elsewhere) known as “‘ Camp- 
bellites.”” This name, however, 
was not adopted by the Camp- 
bellites but was given them by 
members of other denomina- 
tions—the inference being that they were fol- 
lowers of a man by the name of Campbell, and 
not followers of Jesus Christ. 

Very naturally the Campbellites resented the 
soft impeachment; altho Thomas Campbell, 
now nearly lost in the fog of oblivion, urged his 
followers to cling to his name, as the difference 
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between himself and Jesus Christ was very 
slight. I speak in all reverence and sincerity, 
and without doubt Thomas Campbell did also. 
In any event the Campbellites do not like the 
name, but wish to be known as “ Christians.” 
» A few days ago I met, at the Grocery in East 
Aurora, one of the local contingent, and he cor- 
rected me when I spoke of “Campbellites.”’ I 
replied that the term “Christian,” as he used 
it, savored of peroxide of iron, carrying the in- 
timation that none but Campbellites were Chris- 
tians. 
But the point was too subtle for both the Camp- 
bellite and the Grocer, and I was counted out 
on strikes. 
The frank claim made by Thomas Campbell 
that the difference between himself and the 
founder of the Christian Religion was slight, 
however, is worthy of our consideration. In- 
deed, the selfsame claim is now being made by 
so many men and women referring to them- 
selves, that the J. C. claimant is not at all dis- 
tinguished. , 
Mrs. Eddy in “‘ Science and Health’”’ puts for- 
ward the statement that “‘ Christian Science ” 
is simply the science that Jesus Christ prac- 
ticed and taught; and that she herself, and all 
who grasp the truth as taught in “ Science and 
III 


THE PHI- 
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THE PHI- Health,” are in themselves “ Christs ’—that is 
LISTINE to say, Sons of God. 








It would be absurd for any one living on the line 
of the Western New York & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, to seriously argue against any such whole- 
sale claims of divinity, especially so since the 
language of these claimants is a language of their 
own and is not confined between the covers of 
any dictionary. The hazy, mazy, ambiguous 
tone-color a J. C. claimant can put into his 
words staggers the intellect & does make cow- 
ards of us all. And I here announce that freely I 
grant all titles of power, and admit without ar- 
gument, all claims to divinity now being put 
forward by the thousand and one J. C.’s in 
America. 

Just where this flood of “saviors” will end no 
one can say. Mrs. Eddy’s prosperity and the 
limited-edition, fixed-fee of one hundred dollars 
for Light, adopted by all of her disciples, has 
hatched out a great and hungry brood of Di- 
vine Heelers. 

Next to Mrs. Eddy, Prentice Mulford must be 
held to account at the Last Day. Mulford wrote 
a newspaper article entitled, “Thoughts are 
Things,” and it created such an impression that 
a man by the name of Neely went to the author 
and offered to grub-stake him as a J.C. 
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Mulford was forty years of age and had failed at THE PHI- 
everything he had undertaken. He was abroken- LISTINE 


down hack-writer, squeezed dry, & kicked out ac- 
cording to the usual business ethics of the New 
York “Sun.” Mulford had a turn for satire, and 
could at times write well, when the inspiration 
was red and moved itself a-right % So with 
Neely’s help he produced the ‘White Cross 
Library ’’—ten little books, villainously printed, 
price two dollars each, telling you how to win 
money, health, fame, love and immortality by 
cutting ’cross lots. 

Mulford had gotten glimpses into the great 
world of spirit in which we are bathed, and 
made big bold, bald guesses as to things un- 
knowable, all churned up with scraps of trite 
worldly wisdom and tinted with essence of 
Theosophy. We could all see the merit in the 
worldly wisdom, so we took Mulford’s word 
for it as to the rest. Prentice Mulford dearly 
enjoyed a joke—he was Touchstone posing as 
J. C. He wrote flatly, like an oracle, or as Moses 
did when he prefaced everything with “ Thus 
saith the Lord” * * It was a success & much 
gold came down the flume. This first flood of 
sudden prosperity swept Mulford off his feet— 
he was n’t used to it—and before Dr. Keely 
(spiritual cousin of Mrs. Eddy) of Dwight, IIli- 
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THE PHI. nois, had the chance of rescuing him for a con- 
LISTINE 8Sideration, he was dead, all alone, out there in 





the bottom of a little sail boat on Long Island 
Sound. 

Poor Prentice Mulford! affectionate and weak ; 
kind and generous ; mirthful and knowing—you 
of the Charles Lamb qualities, inspired by 
Swedenborg & sack, do they sell spiritual booze 
in Elysium ? If so, order a stoop at my expense 
and tell me what you think of your best disci- 
ple, Ralph Waldo Trine! 

Never heard of him ? Well, well, well, then I 'll 
have to tell you that he is a good boy who takes 
himself seriously and is both bow-legged and 
round shouldered thru the handicap of bearing 
a great man’s name. Ralph Waldo Trine was 
born at Galesburg, Illinois, and from the first 
believed that genius is the capacity of evading 
hard work. 

Trine is a genius. 

He drifted to Boston and became a pupil at the 
Emerson College of Oratory. Dr. Charles Wes- 
ley Emerson liked his name, and the girl-stu- 
dents liked his shape, and so Dr. Emerson said 
to Larry Southwick, his understudy, “Let's 
hire Trine, he has such a rine, and his name is 
a name to conjure with!’ So they hired Trine 
for a model, and he at once bought himself a 
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long Brinsalbert coat, which he always kept THE PHI- 
buttoned to his chin, and with one hand thrust LISTINE 


deep into the breast of the Brinsalbert he used 
to daily dally with the Wendell-Phillips turn in 
the Emerson Continuous. 
Trine was a great card for Emerson College: 
lady-students came by the hundred from as far 
as Beatrice, Nebraska, to worship at the shrine 
of Trine who never smiled, nor moved his right 
hand from the breast of his Brinsalbert, but did 
the Wendell-Phillips act from 10:30 to 11 A. M. 
daily for nine a week. 
But it was a sad day for Emerson College 
when Trine found one of Prentice Mulford’s 
books on the desk of Mayme Jones of Dowagiac, 
Mich. Trine picked the book up in his left hand 
and turned the leaves : he read half a page, and 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Eureka, Woodford Co., 
Illinois! I’ll go up against Prentice Mulford & 
Ralph Waldo Emerson the same night!” 
The next day Professor Trine of Emerson Col- 
lege wrote his celebrated work-entitled, “In 
Toon with the Infinite,” in which he poses as 
J.C. It is a very excellent work, full of wise 
saws and ancient as well as modern instances. 
In this book Prentice Mulford and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson are so dove-tailed and doweled that 
you could never tell t’ other from which, were it 
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THE PHI- not that the mixing medium supplied by B. O. 
LISTINE Flower, Minot Savage and Rabbi Schindler is 








of too low a grade and reveals the seams. 
Professor Trine is a bi-annual & has produced 
two books a year for the past five years. In 
these works the Infinite is skillfully cross-but- 
tocked, the Unknowable put three points down ; 
and the gifted gymnast uses Mrs. Eddy, Pren- 
tice Mulford, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Swe- 
denborg in a way that proves his claim of being 
an American incarnation of Lao Tzse, for was 
not he, too, a carpenter ? 
HEN there was Jededizh Jen- 
kins of East Haddam, Conn., 
alias “‘ Francis Truth” of ® 
Boston, who dressed like a 
Catholic Priest and cured by 
the laying on of hands. He 
laid his hands on everything 
in sight, until the police laid hands on him. 
The strong hold of the Rev. Dr. Truth was the 
‘* Personal Touch.” He usually touched his vic- 
tim for ten or twenty, mebbe, and in order to 
fully satisfy the touchee he reinforced his touch 
with a small storage battery discreetly hidden 
up his sleeve. By the right application this 
caused such a devilish tingling, to use the lan- 
guage of the late Sir John Falstaff, that the 
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touchee was always sure he was in the sure- THE PHI- 


enough Divine Presence. 
My advice to all those intending to go into the 
J.C. business is, lay a little low, and if necessary 
ride for a while on the hog-train with Fred 
Burry of Toronto, rather than push into the 
Eustis Combination Buffet Smoker, and then 
later take a ride in the Black Maria, fetching up 
at Charlestown Jail. 
? LOSELY following upon Pro- 
fessor Trine, so as to almost 
gall his kibe, comes Horatio 
W. Dresser who has used the 
literary jimmy in a way that 
4; must command the zealous 
and jealous admiration of ev- 
ery amateur literary cracksman. Dresser also 
poses as a J. C., and while his writings show 
small knowledge of this world, their meagre- 
ness in this respect is amply atoned for by an 
intimate acquaintanceship with the Next. As 
asort of apology for his own limitations Dresser 
quotes Carlyle’s well known remark to Milburn, 
the blind preacher, ‘“‘ He was a great mon, this 
Jesus of Nazareth—-but He had His limita- 
tions.” 
Dresser also quotes Edward Carpenter, who 
says that Jesus evidently knew nothing about 
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THE PHI. the Gospel of Salvation thru work, but accept- 
LISTINE ¢4 the slave’s superstition that work is a curse 
and a thing to be avoided whenever possible. 
In this, of course, Dresser finds backing in the 
statement of Bernard Shaw, who says that 
“Jesus knew nothing of Art and if He had 
come back in the time of William Morris, Mor- 
ris could have taught Him many things, and 
doubtless the two would have been as broth- 
ers.” These indirect quotations are better than 
anything Dresser ever fished out of his own 
inner consciousness. In logic Dresser reveals 
a good hold on the London Prize Rules. When 
he makes a flat statement it is upon a subject 
that never can be disproved. He stands solidly 
on the oracular and can argufy you six days & 
nights together, with his Gertrude Gersterfeld 
gibberish. 
‘* Whoever saw an angel with pants?” asked 
the quibbling critic as he stood before one of 
Mr. Samuel Warner’s wonderful Art Creations. 
“ Whoever saw an angel without pants?” re- 
plied Sammy. And thus did Sammy place the 
kibosh upon the astute visitor. 
When Dresser tells you about angels, or your 
condition in the next world, you better take his 
word for it. Dresser knows as much about it as 
anybody. And if the sale of his books is any 
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proof, he is a greater man than Rabbi Hirsch 
of Chicago, or his running mate, the inspired 
buffalo, Rev. Lloyd Jenkin Jones. 

ECENTLY we had a specta- 
cle of one Sheldon of Tope- 
ka, Kansas, running a news- 
paper for a week as Jesus 
would do it. That is to say, 
this modest gentleman, Mr. 
Sheldon, felt himself so en- 
rapport with the spirit of Jesus Christ that he 
consented to give an exhibition wherein he, 
Sheldon, played the part of J. C. as an editor. 
The extreme indelicacy of the Topeka man al- 
most challenges credulity ; but we have some- 
thing equally interesting in one Shelton who 
sees Sheldon and goes him one better. 
Thomas J. Shelton of Denver, Colorado, edits 
and publishes a paper called “‘ The Christian.” 
Shelton says he does not publish for one week 
as Jesus would—he does it by the year—one 
dollar a year, and sends you gratis Health Vi- 
brations every day at 4 P. M. as a premium. 
In the United States to-day there are thirty- 
nine publications issued by Divine Heelers 
who claim to be divinities incog. But Thomas 
J. Shelton of Denver is not satisfied with being 
a plain J.C., he claims to be God Almighty. I 
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THE PHI. do not exaggerate in the slightest—this is just 
LISTINE What Shelton says twenty times in every issue 








of his paper. He calls himself the I AM. 
Shelton gets two hundred letters a day and his 
net income is not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. His paper is surely amus- 
ing, but its great circulation is undoubtedly 
caused by the premium of Health Vibrations. 
Shelton will send you vibrations that will bring 
you success in business, make the lady of your 
desire love you nearly to death, and cure you 
of that tired feeling. As a curer of disease, R. 
S. V. P. of Buffalo with his Golden Discovery 
and his yacht Flim-Flam, is not in it with 
Dagon Shelton. Personally I prefer Shelton to 
Munyon, that beautiful old onion with a Corbett 
hair-cut—Shelton’s remedies never salivated 
anybody. He sends me No. 6 Vibrations, and 
if he is short on No. 6, he always sends No.4 
and No. 2, &I have not had an ache or a pain 
since I subscribed for Shelton’s paper. 

There is a bouffe flavor in Shelton’s theology 
that is like a Hahnemanian sugar-coated pill. 
Shelton was at my lecture in Denver, and sat 
between two stenogs, third row from the front, 
and religiously held the hands of both ladies, 
under the red robe, which lay carelessly and 
conveniently across the laps of the trio, I had 
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seen a picture of the gentleman and knew him THE PHI- 
at once. Moses, you remember, was told he LISTINE 


could not look upon the face of God and live, 
but I looked Shelton right in the eye as I sat 
there on the sofa behind the pulpit, while Rev. 
David Utter did the “‘ Ladies and Gentleman— 
We have one among us this evening” busi- 
ness. I looked Shelton square in the eye and 
was not fazed. We both smiled and he winked 
knowingly. I quite like Yahveh Shelton of Den- 
ver, and if any Philistine subscribes for his 
paper and does not get the promised vibrations, 
if he’ll advise me I’ll shake Shelton up with 
a few vibrations of my own. 

Shelton’s two helpers are Helen and Blanche 
—he tells us all about them in his paper. Helen 
sits on his left hand and Blanche on his right, 
and they send out the waves of healing. I have 
much faith in the Trinity since I saw them at 
Denver. With the help of tae Red Robe! really 
believe that the three could send out vibrations 
that would make whiskers grow on a brass 
monkey. 

Helen and Blanche are stenographers to Sete- 
bos Shelton. Both ladies are young, rosy, beau- 
tiful and intelligent. They always laughed at 
the right place as they listened to my lecture. 
Helen has been with Shelton a year or more, 
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THE PHI- but Blanche only came in April in response to 
LISTINE 2n ad. in “The Christian” to the effect that 
Shelton wanted a lady-typewritist. 
In the May issue of his paper Shelton tells all 
about Blanche’s arrival. It is very interesting. 
In the June number we hear more of Blanche, 
and the editor tells us that at last he has found 
HER WHOM MY SOUL LOVES. The caps 
are Shelton’s, not mine. He expatiates on the 
excellence of Blanche and the beauties of her 
character. She is a charming woman and a 
good,—lI believe all that, and I do not blame 
Rev. Jove Shelton, discreetly bald and fifty, for 
loving her wisely and quite well, I thank you. 
Joss Shelton explains how he loves her, men- 
tally, spiritually, psychically, and incidentally 
shows that he has carefully considered the 
matter further, because he tells us right then 
and there that marriage is absurd, earthy, pre- 
posterous, and that only soul affinities are 
properly married anyway, and that they marry 
themselves. The Joss winds up his article on 
marriage by a solemn objurgation on priests 
and justices of the peace. Next behold the last 
number of “ The Christian!’’ Oh! where now 
is all of Shelton’s fine contempt for tradition! 
The first thing that greets one’s gaze is a staid, 
plain marriage notice informing us of Thomas 
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lat with a Baptist preacher officiating. LISTINE 
It seems that in just three months they wearied 
all of platonics and went boldly in to have their 
ig. illusions shattered. 
1e; ® Daudet somewhere refers to ‘that eternal 
nd struggle between the man and woman in which 
ps the woman is always and ever the victor.” 
ae How will it be with Jehovah Shelton of Den- 
er ver, Colorado? Already the vibrations are com- 
a ing rather faint. God help us all! what if they 
e should entirely cease ! Why then, I have it, we 
or will rely on Eleanor Kirk, John Alex. Dowie, 
1. Paul Tyner & Helen Wilmans ; or should these 
\- fail, we will just drop back to my dear old friend, 
y Hugh O. Pentecost, and let it go at that. 
e - 
n JiTEVIE is not quite at home 
a here—e ll not remain so 
& h very long,” said a woman to 
y q| me in 1895. 
n Five years have gone by, and 
8 last week the cable flashed 
t the news that Stephen Crane 
y was dead. Dead at twenty-nine, with ten books 
! to his credit, two of them good, which is two 
’ more than most of us scribblers will ever 
} write. Yes, Stephen Crane wrote two things 
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THE PHI. that are immortal. ‘‘ The Red Badge of Cour- 
LISTINE ge” is the strongest, most vivid work of the 
imagination ever fished from ink-pot by an 
American. 
“ Men who write from the imagination are help- 
less when in presence of the fact,”’ said James 
Russell Lowell. In answer to which I ‘Il point 
you “ The Open Boat,” the sternest, creepiest 
bit of realism ever penned, and Stevie was in 
the boat. 
American critics honored Stephen Crane with 
more ridicule, abuse and unkind comment than 
was bestowed on any other writer of his time. 
Possibly the vagueness, & the loose, unsleeked 
quality of his work invited the gibes, jeers, and 
the loud laughter that tokens the vacant mind ; 
yet as half apology for the critics we might say 
that scathing criticism never killed good work, 
and this is true, but it sometimes has killed 
the man. 
Stephen Crane never answered back, nor made 
explanation, but that he was stung by the con- 
tinual efforts of the press to laugh him down, 
I am very sure. 
The lack of appreciation at home caused him 
to shake the dust of America from his feet and 
take up his abode across the sea, where his 
genius was being recognized, and where strong 
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men stretched out sinewy hands of welcome, THE PHI-« 
and words of appreciation were heard instead ;is7INE 
of silly, insulting parody. In passing, it is well 
to note that the five strongest writers of Amer- 
ica had their passports to greatness vi-sed in 
England before they were granted recognition 
“at home. I refer to Walt Whitman, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Poe and Stephen Crane. 

Stevie did not know he cared for approbation, 
but his constant refusal to read what the news- 
papers said about him was proof that he did. 
He boycotted the tribe of Romeike, because he 
knew that nine clippings out of every ten 
would be unkind, and his sensitive soul shrank 
from the pin-pricks. 

Contemporary estimates are usually wrong, 
and Crane is only another of the long list of 
men of genius to whom Fame brings a wreath 
and finds her poet dead. 

Stephen Crane was a reincarnation of Fred- 
erick Chopin. Both were small in stature, slight, 
fair-haired, and of that sensitive, acute, re- 
ceptive temperament—capable of highest joy 
and keyed for exquisite pain. Haunted with the 
prophetic vision of quick-coming death and 
with the hectic desire to get their work done, 
they often toiled the night away and were sur- 
prised by the rays of the rising sun. 
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THE PHI.- Shrinking yet proud, shy but bold, with a fem- eve! 
LISTINE imine longing for love and tenderness; mad gua 
gaiety, that illy masked a breaking heart, at flav 
times took the reins and the spirits of children gral 
just out of school seemed to hold the road. mui 
At other times—and this was the prevailing wit 
mood—the manner was one of placid, patient wo! 
calm and smooth, unruffied hope ; but back and ma 
behind all was a dynamo of energy, a brooding Ar 
melancholy of unrest, & the crouching world- to! 
sorrow which this life could never quite unseat. Ih 
Chopin reached sublimity thru sweet sounds ; Ea 
Crane attained the same heights thru the sense Th 
of sight, and words that symboled color, shapes set 
and scenes. In each the distinguishing feature of 
is the intense imagination and active sympathy. pre 
Knowledge consists in a sense of values—of liv 
distinguishing this from that, for truth lies in th 
the mass. The delicate nuances of Chopin’s kn 
music have never been equaled by another pu 
composer; every note is cryptic, every sound im 
a symbol. And yet it is dance-music, too, but di 
still it tells its story of baffled hope and stifled te 
desire—the tragedy of Poland in sweet sounds. ce 
Stephen Crane was an artist in his ability to ne 
convey the feeling by just the right word, or a of 
word misplaced, like a lady’s dress in disarray, w 
er a hat askew. This daring quality marks br 
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everything he wrote. The recognition that lan- 
guage is fluid, and at best only an expedient, 
flavors all his work. He makes no fetich of a 
grammar—if the grammar gets in the way so 
much the worse for the grammar. All is packed 
with color, and charged with feeling, yet the 
work is usually quiet in quality and modest in 
manner. 

Art is born of heart, not head ; and so it seems 
to me that the work of these men whose names 
I have somewhat arbitrarily linked, will live. 
Each sowed in sorrow and reaped in grief. 
They were tender, kind, gentle, and each pos- 
sessed a capacity for love that passes the love 
of women. They were each indifferent to the 
proprieties, very much as children are. They 
lived in cloister-like retirement, hidden from 
the public gaze, or wandered unnoticed & un- 
known. They founded no schools, delivered no 
public addresses, and in their day made small 
impress on the times. Both were sublimely in- 
different to what had been said and done—the 
term precedent not being found within the 
cover of their bright lexicon of words. In the 
nature of each was a goodly trace of tincture 
of iron that often manifested itself in the man’s 
work, They belong to that elect few who have 
built for the centuries. The influence of Chopin, 
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THE PHI. beyond that of other composers, is alive to-day, 
LISTINE and moves unconsciously, but profoundly, ev- 
ery music-maker ; the seemingly careless style 

of Crane is really lapidaric, and is helping to 










































file the fetters from every writer who has ideas " 
plus, and thoughts that burn. sic 
m 

HE statement that ‘“ Bobs” by 

has signed an agreement with My 

a London publishing house kn 

to write a history of the of 

Transvaal War, brings up «] 

again the question as to who nu 

are our greatest living writers. La 

Mr. A, y. Smith, General Passenger Agent of wi 
the Lake Shore Railway, has recently given it wi 
as his opinion that the only two living writers co 
whose names will endure in the history of ap 
, American Letters are George H. Daniels and mi 
George H. Heafford. ca 


Mr. Smith, occasionally in an idle hour, throws 


off a few good things himself, but as he is not “3 
in the lists as a professional he should not be or 
accused of artistic jealousy. pl 
Mr. Grover Cleveland, Teddy Roosevelt and o1 
. Major Pond have al! put forth proud claims as th 
stylists, and just how these gentlemen will ac- u 
cept the Lake Shore dictum remains to be seen. tr 
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Doctor Talks of Food. 





President of Board of Health. 


‘* What shall I eat ?”’ is the daily inquiry the phy- 
sician is met with. I do not hesitate to say that in 
my judgment a large percentage of disease is caused 
by poorly selected and improperly prepared food. 
My personal experience with the fully cooked food, 
known as Grape-Nuts, enables me to speak freely 
of its merits. 
** From overwork, I suffered several years with mal- 
nutrition, palpitation of the heart, and loss of sleep. 
Last summer I was led to experiment personally 
with the new food, which I used in conjunction 
with good rich cow’s milk. In a short time after I 
commenced its use, the disagreeable symptoms dis- 
appeared, my heart’s action became steady and nor- 
mal, the functions of the stomach were properly 
carried out and I again slept as soundly and as well 
as in my youth. 
‘I look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and no 
one can gainsay but that it has a most prominent 
place in a rational, scientific system of feeding. Any 
one who uses this food will soon be convinced of 
the soundness of the principle upon which it is man- 
ufactured and may thereby know the facts as to its 
true worth.’? W. B. Conway, M. D., President 
Athens, Ga., Board of Health. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: 


VOLUME VI-NEW SERIES 


This book is the first number of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready, 
The volume contains these numbers: 


Robert Burns 
John Milton 
Samuel Johnson 


William Morris 
Robert Browning 
Alfred Tennyson 


Portraits in photogravure on Japan paper of 
each subject, text on Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made paper, initials and title page hand 
illumined, bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand copies, 
numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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When You 
Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metropoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk 
line whose trains enter the city of 
New York. 


The following remark of an expe- 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
+S 








Traveling : 


Whether on pleasure or business, comes near- 
est pleasure when one has the best. 
The acme of perfection in railroading is 


Che Black Diamond Express, 


operated between Niagara Falls, Buffalo and 
New York via the scenic route: 


Che Lebigh Valley Railroad, 


Its appointments luxurious; a la carte dining 
service unsurpassed, and the region traversed 
known far and wide as “ The Switzerland of 
America.” 

Illustrated booklets telling about this magnifi- 
cent train, and the wonderful region through 
which it passes, sent on receipt of four cents 
in stamps by 


GEO. R. CHESBROUGH, 


Western Passenger Agent, 
Iroquois Hotel Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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"The Niagara Falls Route,” 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Parties contemplating a trip to Niagara Falls, 
St. Lawrence River points, the Adirondacks, 
the White Mountains, Boston and New Eng- 
land, or to New York and the seashor:, will find 
fall and valuable information as to rates, routes 
and connections in the new booklet issued by 
the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route,” entitled “A Summer Note Book,” 
which will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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- On receipt of Ten 
Very Special Dollars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years—but no longer. 

To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We fur- 
ther send the “ Little Journeys” gratis, begin- 
ning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Ten Volumes of the “ Philistine” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, VIII & IX have disappeared from 
view. We do not know where they can be pro- 
cured. No number of the “ Philistine” will be 
reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE, 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
14 
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A Card 
To Advertisers : 


The number of copies of the PHILISTINE 
printed and sold this month is sixty-five thou- 
sand (65,000). We have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly—say at the rate of about a thousand copies a 
month. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-two thou- 
sand (32,000). The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is sixty dollars a 
page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 
rate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 
daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 
THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 





HILISTINES appreciate origi- 

nality. Lensol is original ; it hasa 
new mission—just to keep your eye- 
glasses from steaming and sweating. 
That ’s why it appeals to the Elect. 
Clean, clear glasses, always free from 
moisture. Twenty-five cents insures 
a year’s solid eyeglass comfort ; con- 
venient for pocket, delivered right at 
your residence or office. Write direct 
to the Lensol Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Borffinger 
Gfase craft 


NUMBER TWO This trade- 
mark label 
on every piece. 
The Standard of 


Color and Purity 


| 


Our glass makers have a standard of | : 


color and purity which is beyond ctriti- 
cism. The quality of the materials has 
| kept pace with our skill and experience, 
and it is now safe to say there is nothing 
| left to be attained in the color, clearness |. 
|and brilliancy of our glass; nothing fof- | 
a approaches it. 


IC. DORFLINGER & SONS, | 


lors BROADWAY NEW YORK | 
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